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dramatic. It could scarcely be solved by a jovial antagonism.
Even the prospect of Paderewski's arrival in Paris hardly
changed Lloyd George's preconceived attitude. All he
could say about the arrival of one of the most unselfish and
patriotic statesmen in the whole Conference was : " "What
can you expect from a country that sends as her repre-
sentative a pianist ? "

Through Lloyd George's opposition the recommendations
of the Cambon Commission were referred back and had to
be revised in a way that was recognized by impartial judges
as being unjust to the Polish cause.

m
It was therefore desirable that the Polish problems should
be discussed once more, and without that atmosphere of
hostility created by the Polish delegate around the British
spokesman. Paderewski appreciated the real situation, and
where his own work would be effective. He would have to
try to persuade the Allied leaders to reopen many of the
Polish questions and to start afresh when there was an
opportunity. Although the general lines may have been
decided upon, everything was still in a fluid state. He had
arrived at the right moment, a moment when personal
influence could be of the greatest use. Even among those
statesmen representing the smaller nations, such as the
Greek delegate, Venizelos, or the Czech, Dr. Benesh, most of
their successes were obtained through personal influence.
Paderewski realized that an official approach and the use of
purely legal argument would be of little avail.
Paderewski decided to call without delay on the President
of the Conference, Clemenceau, whom he did not know and
whose support would be of paramount importance. He
went to Stephen Kchon, the French Foreign Minister, at the
Quai d'Orsay to ask whether it could be arranged for him to
see Clemenceau ; he knew well how busy the Prime Minister
was, but he felt it his duty to pay him his respects on his very